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FS SJENA threw wide the 
“Tr4| Alice-blue blinds of 
j:,,| Marney Pell’s balcony 
window to the Medi- 
terranean morning, 
E] and Marney stretched 

| straight young legs, 
straight young arms in 
her bed. The little French femme de 
chambre crossed the room with a step that 
‘was at once quick and curiously heavy, 
and lowered tenderly onto ma’moiselle's 
knees the weight of the, breakfast tray. 
“Merci,” drowsed Marney: 
ves,” lifted Rena with the little straight- 
ening of her maid’s dignity. 

‘The sun struck into the room, blessed 
Mamey indiscriminately with ‘the ele- 
phant-gray hump of the Alps, the honey- 
colored stone terraces of nearer vineyards, 
and nearest, the red-tiled roofs of the 
town—the lavish view which Mamey’s 
window held. Marney, all gold from the 
lustrous yellow silk of her nightgown to 
the warm russet of her hair, belonged in 
the sunlight; only Rena, standing over her 
in her maid’s black with her blanched 
“face, threw a black bar, spoiled her with a 
shadow. 

Her day, Marey noted with satisfac- 
tion, began with a kaki. The kaki, she 
perfectly well knew, was a concession to 
her youth and her charm; she got all the 
small extras by a smile which the old 
ladies of the pension got only by haggling. 

Marney struggled through the golden 
haze to some memory that sang through 
her—Bolivar, that was it! Bolivar was 
coming this afternoon. Here, in this 
golden place, on this golden day, Bolivar, 
and her... her golden hour.’ Bolivar 
was B. Oliver MacCauley, and back in 
Connecticut the MacCauley estate was 
next door to the Pell estate, and Marney 
had known him forever, since she was five 
and he was ten. 
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“Rena, I'm expecting a telegram this 


“Oui, ma’moiselle.”” 

“You'll bring it to me the instant it 
comes?” 

“Oui, ma'moiselle.” 

“This kaki” —Mamey dipped a lei- 
surely spoon into the viscous amber of the 
fruit—‘is good.” 

“Good aussi with r-oo-m and sugar,” 
Rena wistfully informed her. 

“You have it for your breakfast with 
rum and sugar?” 

“Non, ma’moiselle.” 

“Pourquoi?” (Rena knew a little 
very bad English “since the war,” and 
Marey knew a little awkward French, 
and between them they managed conver” 
sation.) “Why?” 

“Les Spier thay are trop chers. Pas 
pour moi.” ‘There was no resentment in 
Rena’s voice, it was a mere statement of a 
regrettable fact. Rena was engaged in 
restoring order to Mamey’s room, which 
wasa litter of apricot-silk lingerie dropped 
‘on the floor, vivid water-color_paint- 
ings, finished and unfinished, piled on 
stufied chairs alongwith Mamey’s brushes 
and her smeared orange smock, flowers 
crammed into vases, not to mention nou- 
gat stuck to the marble top of the wash- 
stand, and a scattering of all the things 
which Marney had seen in Menton shops, 
had carelessly wanted and as carelessly 
bought—a mosaic box of olive wood, a 
Swiss wood-carving of a smug monk 
poised on the top of a brandy-flask, a tin 
of gold-tipped “Prince de Monaco” cigar- 
ettes. 

“You don’t mean to tell me”—Mar- 
ney’s narrow, clever hand held a heaped 
spoon just away from her mouth; she 
watched, fascinated, the deft movements 
of Rena’s work-swollen hands—“you 
can’t mean to tell me, Rena, that you live 
in a country that’s simply—simply rotten 
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with oranges and kaki, and that you don’t 
eat them?” 

“Oui, ma’moiselle.”” 

“Because it’s not fair, it’s not decent. 
T’m going to buy you kakito-day! Rena, 
how old are you, anyway?” 

“Twenty and one, ma’moiselle.”” 

“Twenty-one—but that’s my age!” 
Mamney stared at herself in the wardrobe 
mirror; clear russet skin, clean-cut oval 
face, mouth drooping, thin-lipped, beau- 
tifully drawn. She stared at Rena: the 
broad face blurred and colorless, the child- 
ish blot of a mouth which had not yet 
cleared to the definite outlines of ma- 
turity. 

“Rena, have you ever been in—in 
love?” 

“Oui, ma’moiselle.” 

“You are perhaps engaged—you have a 
fiancé?” 

“Oui, ma'moiselle.” 

“Where—?” 

“San Remo. He is”—she stole a 
proud glance at Mamey—“un matire 

a’ hétel.” 


“Oh,” said Mamey rather, blankly. 
“But you have seen him—?’ 

Rena moved in her soft felt slippers to 
the foot of the bed. The child’s desire to 
talk struggled clearly in her with the little 
maid’s sense of her own place and the fit- 


ness of things. “‘Zl-y-a cing mois——” 
“Five months! But that’s forever, 
Rena.” 


‘Mamey’s protesting warmth was too 
much for her little maid’s dignity. 
“Pierre,” spilled from her, “—it is 
Pierre. It is—difficult. Even when I 
have seen Frangois, it must_be—queek. 

just moments—soon over. I must love 

im much in them moments to—comment 
dites-vous?—to make up. Pierre pas like 
Francois. Pierre”—Rena’s voice fell— 
“has swore he kill Francois if he see us 
together.” 

“Pierre kill—!” Mamey laughed out- 
right. Pierre was Rena’s brother, and 
the garcon of the pension. It was impos- 
sible to imagine little Pierre, with his 
black curly hair and his long coat tails 
swinging, killing any one. 

“But surely you don’t take Pierre seri- 
ously. I'll tell Pierre he mustn’t kill him, 
shall 1?” 

“Ma’moiselle pas knows Pierre.” 
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“But you are engaged,” Marney was 
warmly serious. “When, Rena— 


again 
when will you be—be married?” 

“Soon.” Rena traced with her thumb- 
nail a crack in the wooden foot-board; her 
face was heavy again, her breathing was a 
little heavy. 

“You hear? Letters?” 

“One each semaine. To-day perhaps I 
have a letter, and perhaps Frangois say 
when. . . .’ 


“Moi aussi,” flushed Mamey. “I 
have a—an ami. The telegram——” 
wah?” 

“But your—your Francois,” she 


switched, hot under Rena’s soft little gaze 
of complete comprehension, “what is he 
like?” 

“Francois! Ah, he is—he is—” 
Rena’s soft black’ eyes were a softer, 
deeper black; color throbbed for once in 
her putty-white face; but her English was 
inadequate. She switched it deferen- 
tially and more neatly than Marney had: 
“Ma’moiselle’s ami, what might he be 
like?” 

“Bolivar is—is——” 

They smiled, they flushed together; 
their eyes, Marney’s spilling sunlight, 
Rena’s hoarding darkness, met. They 
touched, hung there for 4 moment, two 

ils. 

“Well, we're both twenty-one, and 
we're both expecting the Big Word, and I 
wish us both luck! And now there’s 
something, Rena, that I want you to do 
for me.” 

Marney wriggled from under the tray, 
slid from the bed. She slipped frankly 
from nightgown to vest and knickers. 
She dragged from the wardrobe a prim- 
rose-yellow evening dress, so sheer and so 
soft that it seemed all that held it together 
was the massed pattern of dull old-gold 
beads which weighted the skirt. Marney 
extended two arms, invited Rena to put 
her into the web. She liked the way 
Rena’s thick, deft hands caressed her; she 
liked the breathlessness, almost the rever- 
ence, of Rena’s admiration for the dress, 
for her loveliness. 

“Tran into it in Nice when I was doing 
the town for that tube of Venetian red. 
And first thing, at the concert last night, 
I caught it on Mrs. Pascal's lorgnette, and 
look, Rena, the beads on the front panel 
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simply spilled of. Veyes? | They'rehere 
ivory box. Iwant you, Rena—” 
The imperative jangle of a bell beyond 
the open door interrupted. 
“tis peut-étretrente-ct-un. Jevaisvoir.” 
“Dam thirty-one! Let her ring! I'd 
like you to sew the beads back on, to- 


day- 
Again the bell, staccato, sharper 
“Or douse,” 
chaude—" 
“Thirty-one, »twelye—how many rooms 


‘worried Rena. i ‘Lieau 


floors! Isay, Rena "—Marney'sattention 
was suddenly riveted by the almost faint- 
ing pallor of the other—“do you ever get 
any time off? I’ve been here three weeks 
now, and I can’t seem to remember—” 

“To-day,” nodded Rena. “Madame 
gives me one hour and demie pour prendre 


Good. I think you need the air. 
You see you can copy the pattern from 
the other panels. I must have it for din- 
ner in case Bolivar wants to take me to 
the Casino afterward for the dancing. 
Aujourd'hui, Rena, pour diner—comprenez- 
ous?” 


“Oui, ma'mgiselle.” 

“Jolie, Rena, n'est-ce pas?” 

Marney Pell was abruptly conscious of 
the other's rusty black; of a much-washed 
and mended lace collar, and a white bar- 
rette with rhinestones, depressing at- 
tempts at adornment. Suddenly the con- 
trast was too sharp for Mamey. On a 
warm impulse, a surge of generosity, she 
whirled open the door of the wardrobe, 
dug from its depths a blouse, crowded it 
into Rena’s uncomprehending hands. It 
was a flesh-colored crépe blouse with a 
bosom of little hemstitched ruffles, al- 
most new. “Pretty, too, isn’t il, Rena?” 

“Oui, ma’moiselle.” 

“It’s yours; you may have it.” 

“ Pour moi?’ —Rena was incredulous. 
“Merci bien,” she stammered, “mais——” 

“The bell—you'd better run to the old 
frog. But unhook me first. Merci.” 

“Sair-vees,” smiled Rena as she slid 
from the room with her wealth, 


_Marney spent the morning in the pen- 
sion garden waiting for the telegram from 
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Bolivar. Usually she took her canvas 
stool, her colors, and her blocks, went up 
to the Old Town or down along the shore, 
and painted till the sun disappeared be- 
hind the mountains; she worked, on her 
best days, not like Marney Pell, the girl, 
but like a man, with brows furrowed and 
complete absorption. But this morning 
she sat on a robin's-egg-blue iron chair 
before a robin's-egg-blue iron table and 
merely dallied, unconvincingly. She sent 
Pierre for a fresh tumbler of water, and 
she called up to Rena for her tan sweater. 
Pierre gave her his little bow from the 
waist, and Rena gave her her little “Ser- 
vice,” and Mamey was freshly enter- 
tained, in spite of her abstraction. Little 
play servants in a play setting! She re- 
paid Pierre with her most alluring smile; 
she gave Rena, with her broadest camel's- 
hair brush, two daubs of rose madder 
upon her colorless cheeks, and laughed 
merrily at Rena’s embarrassed shrinking. 
But mostly she watched for the postman, 
and dreamed. 

‘Two years since she had seen Bolivar— 
years with him at Oxford, with Marey 
first in New York and then in Paris, a 
rebel and a problem to her family on a 
lavish allowance. Bolivar was studying 
law to please his father, and he was writ- 
ing a novel on Harvard life to please him- 
self. Marney hadn’t a doubt that B. 
Oliver MacCauley was the coming young 
American novelist. His family was un- 
believably stupid not to see it. Both of 
their families were unbelievably stupid. 
‘They had that in common, the stupidity 
of their families, plus a long youth ‘when 
Bolivar had patronized her, like a big 
brother, and Mamey had adored him, 
never a little sister. 

Two interminable years! But their 
letters had bridged the gap, and had done 
more. Not that Bolivar had ever flung 
into words his new feeling for Marney, 
only he had sent her, to read, the precious 
first chapters of his novel, which no other 
living soul had seen; and not that Marney 
had so much as hinted in one single com- 
plimentary clause of her utter fidelity to 
Bolivar, only she had repeated to him 
the brutal but encouraging things the 
master had said about her work, which 
the family—darn their callousness!— 
could find out for themselves when she 
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had her first smashingly successful exhibi- dustings under way in the pension. The 
tion. click of the gate brought her quick tumult 
‘Marey, dreaming all morning in the andabruptdisappointment. Shesaw that 
balmiest, sunniest corner of the garden,was Rena, from a cloud of dust on an upper 
conscious of subterraneous scurryings and balcony, also watched for the postman. 
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. «.« She remembered him sprawled on 
the beach beside her on the afternoon 
before he sailed for England—Bolivar to- 
tally absorbed in the sand trickling 
through his lean fingers;she, Marney, hyp~ 
notized by the funny little white scar on 
the back of his hand, like a vein, only 
running the wrong way. She had re- 
sisted, in that last moment, a mad im- 


pe to lean over and kiss the white scar, * 


larney recalled, only by clutching two 
handfuls of the warm sand and staring at 
awave. And Bolivar had said something 
about Mumm’s Extra Dry being a damed 
good antidote for seasickness. And that 
was all. 

‘And now—Marney felt in her sport- 
skirt pocket for his letter. The telegram, 
what could be keeping it? 

She jumbled her things together and 
went restlessly into the house. She 
moved through the dark, musty lounge, 
‘wandered on through the darker hallway, 
stumbled at the turning over Rena, who 
was wiping up the floor with a soapy 
cloth. Rena scrambled respectfully to 
her feet and begged ma’moiselle’s pardon 
for being stumbled over. Marney was 
again conscious of the awkwardness of 
Rena’s body in contradiction to the swift, 
light movements, of a look in the soft, 
putty-white face which she could not 
quite fix. She had, in the letter between 
her fingers, the sense of her and Bolivar’s 
long, slow, normal, growing together; she 
thought of Rena’s snatched’ moments 
with her Francois. Marney loitered. 
Her smile brought Rena’s shy, sure re- 
sponse. Marney wanted to give her 
something, if only sympathy. “Fran- 
ois,” she groped, “how long did you 
sa ra 


“Sh! Pierre!” Pierre, Marney dis- 
covered, was perched, in his blue work- 
jumpers, on astep-ladder at the end of the 
corridor. 

“Ridiculous! T'l speak to him——” 

“Non, non! Ma’moiselle pas knows 
Pierre. Anangercommelediable. Once, 
when he was petit garcon——"" 

But Marney failed to learn what devil- 
try Pierre had accomplished as a small 
boy, for at that moment he turned on his 
der and examined them with a 
smiling interest. 

Rena pressed herself against the wall 
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with a dumb pleading for Mamey to pass, 
and the latter acceded. 2 

Pierre was tinkering the light; he was 
house electrician, waiter, postman, errand 
boy, night porter. It was marvellous the 
varied number of things Pierre accom- 
plished in one day; indeed, Mamey, in her 
first week, had thought that Pierre was 
two garcons. 

Now he waited, smiling, for ma’moi- 
selle’s “ Bonjour.” 

He liked Mamey, and testified to his 
liking by leaping down from the step- 
ladder and showing her how the elevator, 
which he had repaired, now worked; he 
bowed her all the way to her door. 

Marney entered humming. They both 
liked her. Rena had testified to her lik- 
ing by two brilliantly colored post-cards, 
secured with too many thumb-tacks over 
a hole in the wall-paper of Marey’s room. 
Mamey smiled at the atrocious post- 
cards. Yet Rena, on her knees with the 
soapy cloth, with that pallor . . . 

She scowled at her own paintings which 
Rena had propped up in a neat, stiff row 
along the back of the big chest of drawers: 
a woman in a wine-red shawl against a 
blue sky, who stood at the top of the 
world and ironed, her sheets hanging 
down over the wall of an old fortification 
which served as her table; an ugly old hag 
with dragging hair who filled a doorway 
and drank, with her head tipped back, 
from the spout of a brown earthen teapot; 
a garden with pink porcelain jardinidres, a 
stone bench, and an orange-tree; two Old 
‘Towns, a pretty one idealized through an 
archway, a squalid one with dirty women 
and dirty, puny children and a shrinking 
yellow cat... . She scowled particu- 
larly at the painting of an ugly young 
woman nursing a baby by the roadside. 

Marney’s work was of two kinds: there 
were the brusque, raw studies, painful 
things, which Marney hated but did in 
spite of herself, and which she usually left 
unfinished; and there were those pretty 
little water-colors which were worked out 
in loving detail. Marney was right about 
herself; she was an amazing child, with 
more than a touch of genius. The genius 
was outside of her, she had not yet grown 
up to it. Her art faced a reality which 
Marney herself protested. 

But reality or not, it was the work Mar- 
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ney loved—crowded, swift days con 
sumed in a fever to capture impressions. 
‘As she groped for the clew to that look on 
Rena’s face, Marney shuffled through a 
little folio of past glimpses. ‘There was 
Rena running up and down stairs, all day 
up and down stairs, with a cluster of the 
inevitable blue water-pitchers in either 
hand. There was Rena caught in the act 
of greedily finishing off the portion of fish 
which remained on an invalid’s tray; and 
Rena again scurrying through the hall at 
ro P. M., with an apronful of hot-water 
bags for chilly old ladies. ‘There was one 
glimpse of Rena’s tight little closet of a 
room which Marney, in particular, hadn’t 
liked; she had even given Rena pinks and 
marguerites, a generous mass of them 
from her own armful, to make up for that 
room. Her work, and Rena’s work . . . 
Her life, and Rena’s life . . . 

But Marey was jerked from this un- 
pleasant comparison by an even more un- 
pleasant shock. The expression on the 
face of the woman who nursed her baby 
by the public road was identical with the 
expression on Rena’s face; the same curi- 
ous pallor, the same look about the eyes, 
the same relaxed earthiness to it, like plia~ 
ble putty. The baby had been hardly 
more than just born, Marney remembered. 
And Rena had said- 

But it was too ridiculous—also too de- 
pressing. Marney snatched up the dis- 
turbing picture and buried it, face down, 
in a drawer. 

The knocking would be Bolivar’s tele- 
gram! Marney flung open the door. 
“Laundry!” she protested petulantly. 
“But I don’t need laundry, and I do 
need —” 

Marney sat through lunch in a growing 
impatience. The false fruit on her table 
—little bright oranges stuck to a foreign 
greenery—which had seemed quaint to 
her yesterday, became to-day vulgar and 
artificial. The glimpse, through fillet 
curtains, of sunlight on pepper-trees drip- 
ping delicate, green showers of leaves and 
coral berries, which had made up to 
Marney for ail the pension’s elderly stufi- 
ness, became so much beauty wasted. 
Even Pierre, who had served Marney 
assiduously and had tickled her hugely 
suddenly displeased her. The eggs were 
quite cold when they reached her; he 
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was serving her last to-day. Mamey 
frowned her refusal of cold eggs. She 
tapped the floor with the toe of one well- 
shod foot in irritation and impatience. 

Suddenly Pierre was sliding a hassock 
under the impatient foot. Marney mur- 
mured a slightly appeased “Merci!” 
Pierre veiled his very special bow for 
ma’moisclle, here in the dining-room, un- 
der the sharp eyes of the old ladies, but 
there was no mistaking the partiality of it, 
the suggestion, delicious, intimate, of sa~ 
laaming to ma’moiselle’s merest whim. 
‘Marney relaxed, smiled back at him. He 
whisked to her, sizzling hot, the next dish 
of doubtful-looking greens. 

Poor little devil! He had too many 
tables, anyhow, for one human being to 
manage. Marney watched him shut out 
an imaginary draft from old Mrs. Powell, 
with that little air of willing servitude 
which made the old ladies grumble at him 
less than at the other garcon. She mar- 
velled at the way he gathered in the plates, 
piling them in the crook of his elbow, up 
to his shoulder, clearing them as he went 
with a deft fillip of chop bones and potato- 
peelings into another plate held in his free 

and. 

“An anger comme le diable,” Rena 
had breathed. Marney absently studied 
Pierre for signs of the vicious temper. 
‘The only vicious thing about him she 
could discover was the odor of rank to- 
bacco which trailed him, which was not 
wholly stifled even here, in the dining- 
room. Beyond that, he was a pretty boy. 
He was quicker, more polished, in his ser- 
vice than Rena. He had a pointed face 
below a waving, black pompadour, black 
eyes that gleamed at you when he smiled, 
asmall mouth, full, red. There was color 
about him, not quenched by his waiter's 
black: atrocious purple socks which al- 
most didn’t show above pointed shoes and 
below flaring trousers, but which just did 


show; red glass stones in cufi-links which 
should have been plain; even a prickle of 
color, along with the prickle of a ri 
ulously heavy black beard, beneath hi 
skin, 


But dangerous—? "No, he was 
a little boy with too much coat- 
tail and with too luxurious a growth of 
hair on the back of his neck. If Marney 
had him at home in her father’s house, she 
would clip the coat-tail and shave off 
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oe Pierre could not hold Marney's at- 
tention long. It was unthinkable that 
Bolivar shouldn't come to-day; of course 
if he didn’t come to-day, he’d come to- 
morrow, but she wanted him to-day, 
now! 

Back in her room she fretted. The 
dress was not touched; she’d have to 


speak to Rena again.- It was impossible the w: 


that her telegram hadn’t come. Marney 
couldn’t stand it another instant; she 
would inquire of madame. 

She flung herself from the room, was as- 
saulted, with her finger on the elevator- 
button, by a spitting volume of French 
from below. She leaned over the circular 
banisters to discover the source of the 
eruption. She gaj Surely that could 
not be Pierre! ‘on the floor below, 
directly ‘opposite Marey, he confronted 
Rena. Rena, her back to Mamey, was 
flattened precariously against the frail 
banisters, and held behind her a letter. 
Pierre faced Marney: that prickle of color 
beneath his skin had come out in a lurid 
flood, his eyes gleamed, and his little red 
mouth was parted over sh: poles teeth. 
He was a sniall fury, and 
wrath over Rena like hot lava ani ma Ren 
was seared by it. 

Pierre demanded the letter. Rena 
cowered. Pierre's verbal fury. spilled 
over into action; he hurled himself bodily 
upon Rena, tussled with her like a little 
fierce, quick animal for the letter. But 
the little fool!... Hurting Rena, 
against those wabbly banisterp—— 

‘Even as she opened her mouth to save 
Rena, Mamey discovered letters, other 
letters, scattered over the floor at their 
feet; there was—yes, there was, among 
them, a small, pale-blue rectangle that 
couldn’t be anything but atelegram! All 
concern for Rena was instantly forgotten 
by Mamey. Her own anger rose, clear 
and cold. She stamped a foot: “Pierre! 
Pierre, I say! Le  télégramme—pour 
moi?” 

Marey came down the stairs to them. 
Rena crouched; Pierre, as pale as his sis- 
ter, waited. Marney pointed an impera~ 
tive finger and Pierre retrieved the tele- 
gram for her, bowed stifly. “It és for 
me! 
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She withered him with a frown of 
righteous indignation; she saw the wave 
in his black pompadour, the red stones in 
his cuff-links; she felt an American con- 
tempt for his little play passion. “It’s 
inexcusable, Pierre, and I don’t forgive 
you! 


‘Oui, ma’moiselle.” 
“T ought to report you to madame.” 
“Oui, ma’moiselle”—Pierre bowed from 


“Next time—” Marney was already 
tearing open the telegram. It was from 
Bolivar! The one-twenty train; here 
now, any minute. If she could only make 
the station —— 

Marney, in her room , crowded 
her hair into a green velour fart it, caught up 
her green leather jacket. “Entrez!” Tt 
was Rena, in time to straighten out the 
twist in her belt. “Dinner at my table, 
Rena, for two. He’s coming—the tele- 


ncois aussi—he comes too, ma’moi- 
selle,” panted Rena, thrusting herself 
upon the other’s attention in a way quite 
‘unusual for her. 

“Today?”" 

“ Aujourd'hui—cetle apres-midi——"" 


“Pierre, he ex know, he do not read 
the letter. Madame has said to me I 
might prendre ’air pour one hour et demie. 
Si vous, ma’moiselle—la robe——" 

“Oh, the dress! You've forgotten it, 
Rena, and—” 

“Mais——" 

“There's no ‘mais’ about it! You can 
perfectly spoil my whole day if you don't 

ve it ready for me. Ciest nécessaire, 
absolument, Rena. 

“Oui, mais——" 

It was Bolivar’s whistle, the familiar 
two longs and a short, which interrupted. 
It was Bolivar himself, straddled 
with the sun on hissandy thatchand agrin 
tilted up at her, making the silly little 
palm garden, with its robin’s-egg-blue 
tables and chairs, look unreal beside him. 

“Heigh!” said Bolivar. 

Marney found his grin wabbling under 
her sudden tears; for a moment she 
clutched the iron balustrade to hold him 
eat Then, “Coming!” she wavered 

back. 


Vous comprenes ?” 


» Google 
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“La robe—” Rena entreated of her. 
la robe: je vous remercierai, 


” sighed Rena. 


In the arden, under Pierre's mid Mar- 
ney gave him just one hand; Bolivar ac- 
cepted the one hand, only kept possession 
of it a teasing length of time. He was the 
same ugly, dearly familiar Bolivar, but 
with something new for Mamey in his 
agate-blue eyes: an enfolding warmth, a 
sureness of . Mamey relaxed 'to 
‘the warmth- knew what to do with 
warmth; but that disconcerting steadi- 
ness made her pull nervously from his 
hand-clasp. 

"Where shall we go, Bolivar? There’s 
Castellar and St. Agnes and Roquebrune 
—mule-paths, you know. Or there's 
Gorbio—” 


“Your choice,” said Bolivar. 
“Well, Casteliar. I went up there the 
other day, and did a grimy little Italian 
youngster sitting by the path and smoking 
a pipe made out of a eucalyptus-berry, the 


way we used to make them out of acorns cramped: 


=xou remember, Bolivar?” 

's attention was momentarily 
Persia a thin young Frenchman in 
wide hat and with thin drooping mus- 
taches who stood at a comer of the pen- 
sion, and looked as though he might be 
setting ready to whistle up atit. “All he 
needs,” giggled Mamey into Bolivar's 
coat-sleeve, “is a guitar and a—a monkey 
with a tin can. 

“Wandering minstrels all over the 
town. ... Yesterday a woman in a 
white shawl and a Spanish comb. She 
could sing too! I dropped her five francs, 
and Rena said it was too much, but I hap- 
pened tolike . . . and thirty cents, Boli- 
var, for something you like—” 

‘Marney ran on and on. They climbed 
cobbled steps winding first between head- 
high plaster walls, now out over a bare 
rock hillside, finally high up between olive 

groves, with deep valleys below and spec- 
Tiana violet -gray ridges of the Alps be- 
yond and above. They climbed, and 
now and again they loitered for the back- 
ward view: red roofs of the town against 
the blue Mediterranean; off toward Cap 
Martin, a black schooner hung in silver; 
back toward Garavan the high cypress- 
crowned cemetery hung against the tur- 
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“even on gray days it catches every 
ae bit of color.” She was sharply 
uate of nee smallest beauty . . . even 
shine of te pine-needles against 
oe 
were etch 4 y these concrete bits. Yet 
lamney could not stop talking. 

“It’s sweet alyssum, that heavenly, 
elusive smell—those tiny white ground 
flowers; see, Bolivar? But it’s only here, 
growing against the hot stone, that they 
smell nice; if you take them home, in your 
room, they’ re quite flaa——”” 

Bolivar looked down upon Marey, 
said nothing. 


“You hear?” she rushed on. “All that 
murmur—children laughing. It’s in lay- 
ers: when you're down in the village with 


it, you don’t hear it at all; you climb and 
it'strikes you hard, and you lose it, and 
you find it again, fainter. Sounds and 
‘smells, Bolivar, they’re for ; I can 
only catch the colors. I'm frightfully 

“Between us,” su 
ing her hand. ‘They had passed the last 
panting English tourist in tweed breeches, 
with spy-glasses; were alone in the 
sun at the top of the world. But Maney 
discovered a liver-colored jack-in-the- 
pulpit, which must. be picked. 

A plaster hut with chickens and chil- 
dren and geraniums all growing to- 
gether in a dirt yard . . . a squeal anda 
chuckle from the yard, a woman's strident 
song from the house. “Happy devils,” 
drawled Bolivar. 
now,” returned Marmey 

I think it’s—disgusting, 
the way they—wallow in li 

“You prefer a cool dip,” he grinned; 
“come up, dry, sun yourself, then some- 
time later another cool swift dip. And 
you talk about freedom and living, until 
you've got your mother and poor old 
Aunt Pat scared stiff. I’m not afraid of 
your rebel ideas, Marn, and as for free- 
dom—if I give you a minute’s freedom 
from my—society! And if I—kiss you 
too hard in one second——” 


“No, no, not here!” -Marney was 
ahead of him again, up the path. “It’s 
not real,” she laughed, “this place. 


Don’t you feel that, Bolivar? I feel it 
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‘most when 1’; Ira ae 
square, with 
mountains ey up 


in that little 
g and 


Im ney's monoloy 
the it, and considered the view from it, and 
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They walked around 


had the same thought. This was the logi- 


She sat close to Bolivar under the warmth of his oat, within the warmth of his arm, and she watched the 
ise, saw her golden day turn into a silver night.—Pase 300. 


it’s a hangnail! No, I bit it off; no— 
Monte Carlo, stupid sleepy place, the 
Casino little fish at. the 
aquarium, aves they were like girls in 
ballet skirts, fluttering, standing on their 
toes—”” 


A pink “Villa d Vendre” cut into Mar- 


cal place. There was a thin gold stillness 
to it: from the village the mere breath of 
laughter, the tiny staccato of those absurd 
little carriage horns, the infinitesimal beat 
of an orchestra; nearer, the little sound of 
insects, the rip of a bird flying. The 
leaves of an olive-tree against the low sun 


were like large drops of water. The 
mountains in a blue haze were like dreams 
of mountains. 
“We'd have coffee just here,” muttered 
Bolivar. 
“T shouldn’t be surprised if you could 
see Corsica on a clear morning—”” 
“Damn Corsica,” said Bolivar. ‘Look 
here, Mamey—— 
“Tf we're going to make tea!” moved 
Marney hastily. " “It’s a chilly little hut 
kept by two English girls in union suits— 
‘ou can tell the union suits from the 
ulge. But there are copies of Punch 
about, and the fig jam’s decent” 
And all during tea, while the sun 
dropped suddenly behind that knob of the 
mountain, the Téte de Chien, and while 
the band of flaming gold burned itself out 
toa dull cerise, Marney kept up her chat- 
ter. And because she had exhausted 
every other subject, she tumed to Rena 
and Pierre. “‘ Pas pour moi,’ that covers 
the whole story, Bolivar. Here on the 
Riviera, where the whole world comes to 
bask in the outdoors, they lead this rat- 
like existence. Td like to make them 


Poa can't bear to.see any one un- 
happy, can you, Mam?” asked Bolivar 
pointedly. 

“Rena’s in—in love,” stumbled Mar- 
ney, “with & person. named Frangois——" 

“Tn love?” 

“Only there's some sort of a silly, child- 
ishfeud— But if we're going to get back 
for dinner, Bolivar—and if we're going to 
dance—you do want to dance at the 
Casino?” 

“Nope, I don’t particularly care about 
dancing at the Casino. We'll not go back 
yet,” he decided e'll ,po ona bit. 
‘There's a moon, I take it.” 

“There's ‘a—moon,” echoed Marney 
rather faintly. There was, she saw, no 
longer any hope of escaping the purpose 
in Bolivar's eyes. 

Later, on the grass terrace of an old 
olive orchard, at that loveliest moment of 
olive-trees, when the silver-gray of the 
leaves merges into the silver-gray of the 
dusk, even Mamey realized that it could- 
n't decently be put off any longer. She 
tasted the little black, hard pellet of an 
olive, and exclaimed over the bitterness; 
and when Bolivar's hand crushed the 
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olive tight into her palm, and Bolivar’s 
lips kissed the pucker from her lips, Mar- 
ney was still. She sat close to Bolivar 
under the warmth of his coat, within 
the warmth of his arm, and she watched 
the moon rise, saw her golden day tum 
into a silver night. . It was differ- 
ent, like a cool little dip with the tingle 
after; yet not too different, as though 
she belonged with Bolivar. She had her 
happiness tight, but not too tight . . . 
balanced nicely. . . . Bolivar dug through 
his pockets, kissed nine of her ten fin- 
gers until he found the right one. Then 
when he scratched a match to show her 
the reall 's Solitaire, Marney took 
the match from him and found. that 
funny little white scar on the back of 
his hand, and touched her lips to it, by 
way of atonement to herself. When she 
explained to Bolivar about that day on 
the beach, Bolivar hugged her hard—too 
rd. 

Marney was not hungry; neither was 
Bolivar: but he decided they would eat. 
‘There was dinner in a too brightly lighted 
restaurant back toward Garavan. There 
were hours of hanging out over a stone 
balustrade, watching the slow sweep of the 
incoming waves, hearing the crunch and 
crackle of the backwash .. . until it 
seemed that all the Mediterranean, night- 
blue, clear, with its white, clear stars, was 
threaded into Marney’s day. There were 
more hours of walking, pilfering some 
one’s garden tree of great aaran it, show- 
ery sprays of mimosa. There ae the 
little town gone to sleep, Marney in the 
pension garden bidding Bolivar good 


night. 
“When?” he begged. “ Eight o'clock?” 
“T'm fearful that you'll never get a 
room at this hour,” she fretted; “the 
hotels are filling up—” 
“Sevens -thirty—say seven-thirty, 
Mam 
Not a minute before nine o'clock "— 
‘Marney whispered against the open win- 
dows of wakeful old ladies. “You must 
0. . . dear.” 
“Darling! Mar, Marn, you——” 
She screened herself with the mimosa, 
but Bolivar crushed the mimosa with her. 
Now Mamey gave herself up to it: 
touched, for an instant, reality in the 
urgency of his hard, hot lips, gave back 
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the pressure without shrinking, until it 
‘was an agony to bear. 
* The sonneite de nuit sounding through 


“But why—why if you knew that Pierre was serious did you—let him come here?" 


the house . . . the of a porter open- 
ing to her and the cavern swallowing her 
against Bolivar's protest. pieetas 
Mamey had never been so happy 

though her golden day had anfolde like a 
flower, and just now every last pointed 
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white petal had dropped finally back, 
spilling light, and you saw down, down 
into its golden heart, She even tiptoed 


ne 


Page soy, 


with her happiness. This absurd for- 
mality of being ushered down corridors, of 
having three successive sets of night doors 
unlocked for her: Marney was amused. 
Odd that it should be the thick garcon in 
stead of Pierre who was on for night por- 
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ter duty, but even that failed to irritate. 


Marney. 

She wanted to laugh; she did laugh 
softly. Her little giggle sounded strange, 
as though the house resented it, and the 
garcon stared at her without a flicker of 
response. Stupidcreature! He fumbled 
keys, and his bare skin, above the shuf- 
fling felts, was ugly. Pierre now would 
never have preceded her through a door; 
Marney found herself resenting the ab- 
sence of Pierre. “ Merci,” she said coldly, 
and the garcon said nothing. The silent 
house sat there critical of her voice. It 
was this place; it had seen too much old 
age, sheltered too many invalids; it made 
you think of deaths. In spite of the gar- 
den, of Rena and Pierre, Marney could 
not stand it. Bolivar would find her a 
more cheerful place. She shivered; the 
elevator was chill, furtive in its buzzing. 

She closed the door of her room upon. 
the house, flung open her window to the 
moon, recaptured her happiness. The 
primrose dress was spread out on her bed, 
quite finished; good little Rena—Marney 
had clean forgotten the dress. Marn 
held her ring against the light, smiled. 
She liked that square setting. She 
wanted to share with some one, wanted 
to tip Rena royally for her work on the 
dress, now, at once. Besides, she wouldn’t 
sleep for hours, and she had to have a 
vase, didn’t she? 

Marney rang the bell. 

After some ages that great lumbering 
girl from the other wing of the house an- 
swered to her. 

‘Marney was displeased. 
said, “I want Rena.” 


“Rena,” she 


There was no softening “ma’= 
moiselle,” Marney noted; the girl clumped 


¢ in the garden, but instead 
nst the wall, a thin shadow 

ara wide hat. Mar- 
hack sharply. Where—? That 
wer, the lean young Frenchman who 
red by the pension! Did she 
ne the white gap of a face in 
; dark, sadly drooping mus- 


the shadow 
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taches? Absurd. But Mamey slapped 
shut the Alice-blue blinds of her window. 

‘Mimosa clinging in little crumpled yel- 
low balls to the front of her blouse, its 
sweetness crushed into her. Maney un- 
dressed slowly, the flowers in a feathery 
heapatherfeet. Rena wasan intermina- 
ble length of time. Marney watched her 
own loveliness in the long wardrobe mir- 
ror; her two bare arms hugged herself, and 
she lifted her face again to Bolivar, with 
that pain of bliss cutting her—— 

But surely that heavy step could not be 
Rena’s! Rena always came in a soft rush 
of skirts, a padding of felt shoes. 

It was Rena. Marney’s smile for her 
was bright, penetrating; Rena did not 
smile back. Mamey frowned slightly; 
Rena did not frown back. Her face ex- 
pressed just nothing: it was wooden, stu- 
pid, like the night porter’s, like the other 
maid’s face. “Ma’moiselle désire?” 

“A vase for these—but it's not impor- 
tant. Really, Rena, I wanted—you"— 
Marney was deliberately striving to 
charm. “Look, Rena. I haven't an- 
other blooming soul to tell,” she flushed, 
“and I've got to tell some one! The ring 
—elle est jolie, n’est-ce pas?” 

“Oui, ma’moiselle.” 

“’m—damed happy, Rena.” 

No response. 

“He is—he is—all right.” 

“Oui, ma’moiselle.”” 

Rena voiced nothing except patience, 
a stolid waiting; she seemed quite stone 
dead. It occurred to Mamey that some- 
thing had happened to Rena. “What is 
the matter?” she scowled. 

Rena was dead, sodden, dull, but she 
still had her little dignity, her sense of the 
fitness of things. 

“Your—Francois—he came?” 

“Oui, ma’moiselle.” 

“You are—angry with him?” 

“Non, ma'moiselle.” But Rena broke, 
she collapsed actually into Mamney’s best 
chair, dropped her face against its uphol- 
stered arm. 

“But then what? You've got to tell 
you hear? Ican help you! Iwon't 
‘ave you spoiling my~-L-want you to be 
happy, I want every one to be happy.” 
Marney grasped the two full, soft shoul- 
ders, shook her; Rena forgot her “place.” 

“Frangois came. I had to—see him. 
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I brought him up to my room. Pierre 
was watching—he must have know . . .” 

“Yes?” She was sorry she had asked 
Rena. 

“Pierre—Pierre shoot him.” 

“Shot—Frangois?” 

“Oui.” 

“But he didn't—he couldn't have— 
Francois i 

ifort" said Rena, 

“Pierre shot Francois—dead?” Mar- 
ney shrank. “But he didn’t—he could- 


“It is there on the floor, on the cur- 
tai 


Pierre is——?” 

“They have come for him; they have 
come for—Frangois.”” 

“They have taken Pierre away, and 
Francois is——” 

Rena sat, a flabby black heap, her 
finger working at a thread of the uphol- 
stery. Mamey stared at her, strove to 
comprehend: “But why—why if you 
knew that Pierre was serious did you-—let. 
him come here?” 

“Tt was nécessaire I—see him. 

“But here?” groped Mamey. 
—other pl 

“Oui. 

rendre 

said it is nécessaire. 
baths aussi.” 

“You stayed in to—fix my dress? And 
you had—Francois here, and Pierre—shot 

im, and all because the beads caught on 
‘Mrs. Pascal’s lorgnette.” Marney stood 
aghast. 

‘She must do something; she must kneel, 
and pull Rena down into her arms, hold 
Rena’s cheek to her own, somehow make 
it right with her. 

Rena lifted her head, dragged her gaze 
up to Marney’s: there was that odd look 
to her which had disturbed Marney be- 
fore, pleading, frightened now. “I—had 
to see him.” 

Suddenly Marney could not budge. 

“And now—!” choked Rena, who was 


“Any 
| Madame has give me time pour 


ir, But la robe—ma'moiselle 
And I have three 
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obviously on the point of breaking down 
thoroughly into some confession. 

Marney stood aloof, frozen. “Now?” 
she forced herself. 

‘There was just an instant when Rena’s 
confession was balanced there between 
them, when Rena must still have felt Mar- 
ney as just another girl, breathing close to 
her. The whistle, the little receding 
snuffle of a night train from Italy; the 
room was still again. 

But the habit of nearly twenty-one 
years of catering to the moods of others 
had made ‘Rena sharp for moods: she 
caught Marney’s little stiffening. The 
training of nearly twenty-one years as a 
servant had made Rena adept at adjust- 
ment: she recovered herself miraculously, 
in a breath. “The vase,” she remem- 
bered. 

Warmth, shivered Marney—that was 
what came of warmth. She felt stained 
in her warmth for Bolivar—not quite— 
nice— 

Renahad returned. She was gatherin 
painstakingly, one by one, the sprays 
mimosa from the floor; she had one spray 
upside down, but she seemed not to no- 
tice. . She crammed them into the vase, 
spilling water over onto Marney’s crépe 
kimono, which was a jade-green heap on 
the carpet. She set the vase on the table, 
moved toward the door. 

Marney made an effort. She snatched 
up at random the primrose dress with the 

beads: “Pour vous, Rena! Prenez, s'il 
vous plat; I want you to have it.” 

Rena only looked at the dress. There 
was no resentment about her, merely that 
absurd little maid’s dignity: “Merci, 
ma'moiselle, mais—I have not 
need—” She was a rather thick black 
shadow against the door. 

Marney, spangled with light, the beads 
of the dress glittering, her ring glitter- 
ing, groped for inspiration. “Wait— 
‘merci — 

“Service,” murmured Rena, sliding 
definitely from the room. 


